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16 COLLEGE STUDY AND COLLEGE LIFE 

by that. But most students, I think, desire to do the 
right thing if it is made clear. Accordingly it is reason- 
able to expect that the general effect of acquiring clear 
ideas about college life will be more earnestness, less 
childishness, a better study plan and method, and a 
greater willingness to cooperate in realizing the ideal of 
the college as a higher educational institution. 
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superior efficiency and value. In education the personal 
contact of teacher and pupil is of the first importance. 
This condition was characteristic of the early college. In 
the development of higher education it has been largely 
lost or overlaid by other interests. How to restore it is a 
profound problem. 
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all classes, and that any one with ambition could obtain 
its privileges. Especially did the state universities, with 
their free instruction, invite to their halls the youth of 
every sort and condition. Not only has the expanding 
public school system made a highway for individual prog- 
ress, but not infrequently young men and women outside 
its scope have found an open road along which they could 
make their way, with determined industry, to the best 
education that our national life affords. Young men have 
got their vision in the depths of an Illinois coal mine, 
in the granite quarries of Maine, in the factories of the 
east and on the farms of the west, and have attained emi- 
nence in law, in medicine and surgery, and as political 
leaders of the nation. A large majority of college students 
are the children of parents who did not themselves have 
the privileges which they bestow with such eager self 
sacrifice upon their sons and daughters; and at least a 
third of the total number are wholly or partially support- 
ing themselves in college. In view of these facts it is 
clear that higher education has become democratically rep- 
resentative of the nation. 9 

Expansion in numbers also produced complexity of 
organization. As the natural tendency of any large body 
is to subdivide into smaller groups, we tind from decade to 
decade an increasing number of clubs and societies of 
various kinds, each of which helped in its own way to 
give clxaracter to college life. Literary and debating 
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ism are some of the more familiar terms indicating philo- 
sophic world views. Through its breadth of scope phi- 
losophy serves to show the relations of different fields of 
knowledge to one another, and to organize them into a 
unitary whole. Here also we find the exact study of mind, 
and the consideration of moral and religious interests. Col- 
lege students instinctively desire, as reflective mankind has 
always desired, to understand themselves and the world 
order around them. A thoughtful religious belief, sane, 
charitable toward differing opinion, and devoted to duty, 
may be regarded as one of the highest accomplishments 
of higher education. Such a belief it is the business of 
philosophy to cultivate. 
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ment is difficult for one who has not already laid the 
foundation. Professional habits are much less likely to be 
fixed in straight, clean grooves if the college course has 
run in a wayward, slipshod manner, greased by good 
nature rather than energized by will and guided by intelli- 
gence. The counterpart of the "survival of the fittest" — 
that law of nature which none of us can evade — is the fail- 
ure and perhaps degradation of the unfit. For this reason 
the particular subjects we study in college are relatively 
unimportant, as such, in comparison with the development 
of freedom in the sense of self reliance and an intelligent 
method which we can apply to the affairs of later life. 
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becomes completely free, we may still hold that other 
motives should dominate college study. The distinction 
which most college students need is the trained mind which 
has methodical command of a problem, and an independent, 
self critical power of investigation. One who possesses 
this is not likely to lack the more formal distinctions. 
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is a social matter, and while any honor system must de- 
rive its force in large measure from group interests, it 
remains true that our own judgment of what is right and 
wrong is of final authority for us, and that our main re- 
sponsibility is to our own intellectual conscience. If we 
know that common customs are dishonest, and that common 
excuses are sophistries, let us treat them as such. A 
college education ought to enable us to distinguish be- 
tween a genuine reason and a pretence which masquerades 
as one. To form our ideals and habits deliberately, to 
face tasks resolutely, to grasp and hold fast the truth that 
higher education does not consist in learning or avoiding 
lessons for teachers, but in self development, this is the 
educational point of view which solves the problem of 
honesty in a way worthy of the college. Most students, 
I believe, attain it. 



HEALTH 1M 

by judicious reflection, and then in the form of habits 
dismissed from the mind. So, too, if we think we are 
seriously sick we ought to consult a physician \ otherwise 
we ought not to allow ourselves to think that we are 
sick. 

Especially to be avoided is the whole category of "health 
fads" — vegetarianism, fasting, drinking quarts of water 
daily, taking ice cold plunges, going without an over- 
coat in freezing weather, and the like. These are all 
condemned by the same fact — they are unnatural, The 
reasoning on which they are based is conspicuously fal- 
lacious, and the persons who practice them for any length 
of time usually appear to be "enjoying ill health/' Prob- 
ably they are applicable to individual cases, but their ad- 
vocates make them a gospel for all mankind. Unfor- 
tunately this misguided philanthropy in propagating hy- 
gienic crotchets is often expressed in attractive literary 
form, and there are few oi us who have not been Im- 
pressed by such literature at one time or another, 

Scientific instruction about our physical being and the 
proper care of it is an appropriate part of higher educa- 
tion. Physiology and hygiene are subjects which not only 
belong to the curriculum of the college, but deserve more 
study than they ordinarily get. There is ie*8<m, indeed, 
for including such study among the retirements ot the 
freshman year. As general reading the scientinc litera- 
ture of the subject is for the most part forbiddingly tech- 
nical, but there is an increasing number of popular books, 
written by men of unquestioned scientific standing, which 
serve to direct the casual reader into safe paths, fn this 
field as in others scientific truth is not necessarily so ab- 
struse as to be unintelligible; it may be stated clearly, 
and die business of popular exposition ought not to be 
monopolized by clever literary advocates of nonsensical 
fads. Fortunately the public interest in good health, re- 
sulting from awareness of the danger indicated above, ha* 
brought forth much literature that is reliable, rtr\d that 
is easily available for the render who is disertminatftfg: 
enough to ascertain a writer's standing, 
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recreation, day dreaming, even sleep, and that in order 
to expand our mental horizon and clarify our mental vi- 
sion we need to give our minds plenty of opportunity to 
do their so-called "subconscious" work. Rest does not 
merely regain lost strength, it creates new power. 
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be preserved. In general, however, tie natural thuughfe- 
filnesff of student officers, aided by more experienced coun- 
cil, can. be depended upon to wive special problems wisely. 
Toe bulk at the testimony from college authorities*, as we 
have aJreadr said, is coiimxendaborv. 

In any ease student government must be regarded as a 
growth. Successful operation is not likely to come all at 
once. Toe plan should be worked oat thoughtfully, wftk 
reference to local conditions and to tee conceptions of po- 
litical science: tins preliminary caution will forestall many 
ajmculties. But formal organization, no matter now ex- 
pert, is only a first step. There is no magic in the term 
"self zovemment" which eradicates lawlessness and cr e ates 
prosperous democracy in a day* — in short which, insur e s 
ability to go v ern oneself. Officials have to gam political 
wisdom by experience, and citizenship has to develop self 
restraint. Mistakes will be made, and any college which 
expects perfectly harmonicas conditions to ensue upon 
the enactment of a consti t ution is likely to be disappointed. 
More than one attempt has failed because the gov ernin g 
body governed too much or too little, or because fits con- 
stituency refused to accept its decrees. The pr incipal 
danger is that of hastily assuming responsibilities far 
winch there has been no adequate training. Under such 
conditions a brief period of inept activity, vigo r ous but 
inconsiderate, is sure to be followed by disi n t eg r a tion of 
authorit y and a virtual return to the ttatwi quo ante* TWfK^f 
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divide into small ones, and the underlying disposition to 
seek congenial society, inevitably bring sub stitutes for the 
outlawed fraternities, substitutes which are in some eases 
qnite as objectionable in point of se c rec y and delusive- 
ness- 3 

The proper administrative attitude is not that of indif- 
ference, however. Through most of their history college 
authorities have regarded fraternities as student affairs of 
the kind which are wisely left to student control. Bat 
this attitude is no longer safe. Fraternities have assumed 
such a central position in college life as to demand official 
attention. With all their advantages they are unmistakably 
the seat of numerous evils. The fra ter n ity house, in 
particular, inevitably creates problems for the college 
administration. Simply to ignore these and let the orga- 
nizations alone is therefore virtually to sanction unwhole- 
some conditions. 

The proper attitude, therefore, is that of cooperative 
regulation. Fraternities as a rule are not only desirous 
of maintaining the college welfare — full of "college spirit*" 
according to their somewhat imperfect lights — but are also 
aware of their defects and ready to participate in reform. 
Though they fear individually to undertake restrictive 
innovations and display an independence which rebels 
against arbitrary or dictatorial treatment, they neverthe- 
less take kindly to sympathetic assistance,, and are ready to 
accept wise guidance. Their large power as instruments 
of college welfare makes it desirable to take advantage of 
this cooperative spirit. 

A policy of cooperative regulation implies that the com- 
mon problems of the fraternities, especially those which 
involve relation to the college administration, should be set- 
tled by a committee of representatives of the several groups, 
acting with faculty assistance or faculty sanction. Such a 

•In most of the prominent colleges for women sororities have 
been suppressed or radically modified, usually. I think, as a 
check to social cxcmsiveness. Some one has said that whereas 
a fraternity is a closed circle of men facing outward, a s or o r ity 
is a circle facing inward. Certainly, the two bodies do not pre- 
sent the same problem. It is too soon, however, to say with 
surance whether the prohibition is effective. 
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cannot afford the expense of fraternity life. In general 
these non-fraternity students get along very well, perhaps 
quite as well on the whole as do the members of fraternities. 
While there are a few who are rendered unhappy by 
being left out of the mystic circles, most take their lot 
as a matter of course, and are too healthy minded to 
lament it. On occasion non-fraternity students find it 
possible to unite both for political and for social purposes. 
It is well to remember that Greek letter societies, after 
all, are only highly complex instruments of friendship and 
service. Any one who desires to serve may do so; any 
one who deserves friends is likely to win them, without 
as well as within the fraternity circle. 



APPENDIX A 

THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE 

(Hyde, The College Man and the College Woman, p. S) 

"To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count Na- 
ture a familar acquaintance, and Art an intimate friend; 
to gain a standard for the appreciation of other men's 
work and the criticism of your own; to carry the keys of 
the world's library in your pocket, and feel its resources 
behind you in whatever task you undertake; to make hosts 
of friends among the men of your own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous 
enthusiasms and cooperate with others for common ends; 
to learn manners from students who are gentlemen, and 
form character under professors who are Christians, — this 
is the offer of the college for the best four years of your 
life." 
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quire a speedy habit of picking out important ideas, com- 
paring and criticizing, with the result that the substance 
of what is read enters by the process of mental digestion 
into the permanent structure of the mind. On the other 
hand we now and then find readers devouring immense 
quantities of literature and deriving little or nothing from 
it — no subjects of conversation, no useful information, no 
power of thought. Such reading is simply their way of 
wasting time. A good test of our skill and of the value 
of what we read is that of questioning ourselves about sig- 
nificant points. Even our recreational reading of fiction 
ought as a rule to give us a more reflective understanding 
of human nature; it is often worth while to dwell in re- 
trospect upon the story which we have just finished. When 
we find ourselves so weary of mind that we lose our 
thoughtful grasp and the sentences become more or less 
meaningless strings of words, when we impatiently hurry 
to the end without caring about what we pass, it is time to 
stop. The two main requirements of general reading are 
that it should make our leisure thoughtful and enjoyable. 



APPENDIX E 

(From a card of advice to students in the library of 

Brown University:) 

"Every student who aspires to culture should have read 
before graduation as many as possible of the chief mas- 
terpieces of the world's literature. The following are of- 
fered as a selection: 

Bible: Job; Psalms; Isaiah, 40-66; Mark; Apocalypse. 
Homer: Iliad; Odyssey. 
Aeschylus : Dramas. 
Sophocles : Dramas. 
Euripides: Selected Dramas. 
Aristophanes : Comedies. 
Plato: Selected Dialogues. 
Demosthenes : Orations. 
Vergil : Aeneid 
Cicero: Orations; Selections. 
Horace : Poems. 
Plutarch: Selected Lives 
Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 
Arabian Nights. 
Beowulf. 
Nibelungenlied. 
Song of Roland. 

Omar Khayyam: Rubaiyat, translated by FitzGerald. 
Dante: Divine Comedy. 
Chaucer: Canterbury Tales. 
Montaigne : Essays. 
Cervantes: Don Quixote. 
Spenser: Faerie Queene. 
Bacon : Essays. 
Shakespeare: Dramas; Poems. 
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Milton : Poems. 

Moliere: Selected Dramas. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe; Selections. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels; Selections. 

Fielding: Tom Jones. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield; Plays; Poems. 

Burke : Speeches. 

Goethe: Faust; Hermann and Dorothea; Selections. 

Schiller: Dramas; Poems. 

Wordsworth: Selected Poems. 

Scott: Novels; Selected Poems. 

Lamb : Essays. 

Webster : Speeches. 

Byron: Childe Harold; Selected Poems. 

Shelley: Selected Poems. 

Keats : Poems. 

Carlyle: French Revolution; Sartor Resartus; Selections. 

Macaulay: History of England; Essays. 

Hugo: Les Miserables; Selections. 

Emerson: Essays; Poems. 

Hawthorne: Novels and Tales. 

Poe: Poems; Selected Tales. 

Tennyson: Selected Poems. 

Thackeray : Novels. 

Dickens : Novels. 

Browning: Selected Poems. 

Thoreau: Week; Cape Cod; Walden. 

Lowell: Biglow Papers; Selected Poems and Essays. 

Arnold: Poems; Essays. 

Ibsen : Dramas. 

Tolstoi: War and Peace; Anna Karenina; Selections. 

Swinburne: Selected Poems. 
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Section II — To be eligible for advisory membership a stu- 
dent shall have spent three semesters in X College, 

its equivalent in other collegiate institutions. 

Section III — To be eligible for either regular or advisory 
membership a student shall be in good college stand- 
ing, Le., not in arrears of college requirements of 
scholarship or under college discipline. 

ARTICLE Y 

Section I — Six weeks before the end of the academic year 
the Council as a nominating committee shall submit 
to the Student Body the names of twelve students 
eligible for regular membership and the names of four 
students eligible for advisory membership. 

Section II — Upon petition signed by twenty per cent, of 
the Student Body and presented within ten days after 
the publication of the list of Council nominees the 
Council shall add to the list the name or names in- 
dicated in the petition. 

article vi 

Section I — The names included in the list of nominees 
shall be voted upon by the Student Body in an elec- 
tion held three weeks before the end of the academic 
year. 

Section II — The new Council shall take office on Com- 
mencement Day following its election. 

Section III — The Council shall have the power to fill any 
vacancy arising in its membership between elections. 

ARTICLE VII 

Section I — The officers of the Council shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section II — The officers of the Council shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the Council at its first meeting. 

Section III — The President, in addition to the regular 
duties of that office, shall preside over the meetings 
of the Student Body. 



APPENDIX G 

THE CREED OF A COLLEGE CLASS 

(Hyde, The College Man and the College Woman, pp. 

173, 174) 

"I believe in one God, present in nature as law, in 
science as truth, in art as beauty, in history as justice, in 
society as sympathy, in conscience as duty, and supremely 
in Christ as our highest ideal. 

I believe in the Bible as the expression of God's will 
through man; in prayer as the devotion of Man's will to 
God; and in the church as the fellowship of those who 
try to do God's will in the world. 

I believe in worship as the highest inspiration to work; 
in sacrifice as the price we must pay to make right what 
is wrong; in salvation as growth out of selfishness into ser- 
vice; in eternal life as the survival of what loves and is 
lovable in each individual; and in judgment as the obvious 
fact that the condition of the gentle, the generous, the 
modest, the pure, and the true is always and everywhere 
preferable to that of the cruel, the sensual, the mean, the 
proud, and the false." 
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